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EDITORIALS 


Merry Christmas 


There are those who say that the observance of the Feast of 
Christmas has degenerated to the point where it has now become 
a mercenary nightmare and an occasion for drunken and ribald 
revelry. While it cannot be denied that the merchants make the 
very most of the opportunity, and that some folks consume enough 
liquid refreshment to float a ship of good-will, it is nevertheless 
equally true that more and more people, especially in this paradise 
that is the United States of America, pause and reflect on the 
benefits of the Christ Child whose birth we celebrate. 


Christ Himself said, ““My Kingdom is not of this world”. He 
also said to His followers, ‘‘Peace be to you”. It has been said, and 
history bears out the saying that Christ was born at the darkest 
moment of history. The greater portion of the then known peoples 
of the world were in abject slavery where hate and distrust ruled 
the minds of men and brother fought against brother. 


A striking example of the meaning of the coming of Christ is 
demonstrated forcibly and clearly today by a comparison of condi- 
tions in those parts of the world where His teachings have been 
rejected with the rest of the world where His precepts are honored 
and accepted. 


Again we say they are especially exemplified in this blessed 
America. To be sure, we have our own little difficulties, and some 
times they are very big. We have sickness and sorrow and yes, 
even death. We have Christmas bills and taxes and business worries 
like surplus corn and beans, but isn’t it amazing when we sit 
down and count our blessings, especially as compared with other 
peoples in the world, that we can never thank the Christ Child 
enough for making them possible. And, isn’t it amazing too, that 
when we stray from the golden path, as all of us being human will 
do, how troubled and confused our lives become, and how they 
miraculously disappear when we make our peace with the Babe 
of Bethlehem. 


So that’s our wish for you, dear reader. Not only on this 
Christmas Day of 1954, but every day, that you continue to realize 
the blessings of the Christ Child in peace of mind, contentment, 
good will to your neighbor. 
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BETTER THINGS IN STORE 
FOR ’55 


By 
FRANCIS J. MILLER 
Retiring President 
New York State Canners 
and Freezers Association 


Special to “The Canning Trade” 


It is generally accepted that we are 
going through a highly competitive re- 
adjustment period in our Industry. Dur- 
ing the World War II years, we were 
called upon for tremendous supplies and 
we geared our plants for maximum pro- 
duction. After the end of World War II, 
we had a couple of above normal years 
filling up the empty Civilian pipelines. 
At this time we were producing beyond 
our Civilian demands because we were 
restocking the shelves as well as taking 
eare of full Civilian consumption. When 
the restocking period ended, we entered 
into a readjustment period. We were 
well into this readjustment period when 
the Korean War broke out and our In- 
dustry was called upon again for in- 
creased supplies. Now that the Korean 
War is over, we are right back into the 
same readjustment period that we were 
in following World War II. 

How long this will last is difficult to 
say. While the demand for our products 
has been very high and is still growing, 
our ability to produce has been even 
greater. Our Industry is facing a situa- 
tion somewhat similar to the Automobile 
Industry, which like the Canning and 
Freezing Industries is geared to produce. 
The Auto Industry is looking forward in 
1955 to a banner year in production and 
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sales but expects to spend the greatest 
all time appropriation in its history for 
advertising and it expects to have within 
its own Industry, the greatest all time 
competition in its history. 

We not only have the same type of 
competition (only more of it) within our 
Industry, we also have a battle right now 
for shelf and freezer space for our 
products at the retail level in the mass 
distribution channels in this Country. 
This battle for space is not only among 
ourselves but among manufacturers and 
producers of new products and manu- 
facturers and producers of a growing 
list of non-food products, seeking space 
for their products in the retail stores. 
This competition within our Industry 
plus the competition for shelf and 
freezer space, calls for aggressive mer- 
chandising for our products similar to 
the advertising and merchandising re- 
quired by the Auto Industry today. 

Many Economists and Business Lead- 
ers are predicting better business gen- 
erally in 1955 than in 1954, Some of the 
principal reasons are — 

Sounder government fiscal policies 
have restored the incentive of busi- 
ness to use its earnings to expand. 

Huge public works programs scheduled 
next year at the Federal, State, and 
local levels. 

Increased population. 

Continued building boom in this 
Country. 

High employment (unemployment ex- 
pected to be below a year ago) 

Less World tension. 

How does this tremendously good busi- 
ness outlook effect our New York State 
Canning and Freezing Industry? 

The Canners and Freezers in our New 
York State Association are in a very 
favorable position to meet the greatest 
all time competition in our history, be- 
cause of the proximity of our plants to 
the major consuming markets of this 
Country. 

Therefore, I predict that we can look 
forward to increased demands for our 
products in 1955, and that our Industry 
will move ahead at a faster pace than 
ever before in its history, if we 

1 — Continue to improve the quality of 

our packs. 

2 — Offer a better assortment of new 

and tastier products. 

3 — Aggressively sell and promote our 

products. 

4—Constantly contribute as an In- 

dustry to the better living stand- 
ards of our people. 

I am confident that we will do these 
things and that we will meet the chal- 
lenge in 1955. 
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BUILDING SATISFIED GROWERS 
AND GUARANTEEING BETTER 
QUALITY RAW PRODUCTS 


By E. E. RICHARD, Retiring President 
Ohio Canners Association 


Since the beginning of processed foods 
in volume, there has been a problem of 
providing the correct quantity of raw 
products of the right quality to the pro- 
cessing plant. Some processors have lo- 
cated their plants near producing areas 
and buy on the open market, depending 
upon supply and demand to provide the 
price and quality they desire. Other 
processors are located in areas where cli- 
mate, rainfall and finished goods dis- 
tribution more nearly fit their plan. In 
these areas the processor contracts for 
the raw materials in competition to other 
crops of the areas. This is the condition 
we wish to consider. 


Many good programs have been put 
forth to help the producers of raw mate- 
rials deliver the type and quantities of 
fruits and vegetables that the processor 
needs. Club programs with prizes for 
quantity and quality, supervised and 
directed through State Extension Ser- 
vices, and local club programs in c0- 
operation with County Agents have all 
aided in achieving remarkable resu'ts. 


OPPORTUNE TIME 


With the present surplus of may 
farm commodities, we are in an opper- 
tune period to develop further a sound, 
profitable canner-grower relation that is 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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New Officers and Directors of the New York State Canners 
and Freezers Association elected at the 69th annual convention 
lust week are shown here shortly after their election. Left to 
right, front row: Vice-President, Robert D. Waterman, Water- 
man Food Products, Inc., Ontario Center; President, Norman L. 
Wolcott; 
Barton G. Levin, East Pembroke Canning Corporation, East 
Pembroke. Back row: Directors—Morton Adams, Alton Canning 
Bison Canning Company, 
Morton Canning Company, 
LeRoy Lady, W. N. Clark Company, Rochester; W. H. Sherman, 


Waggoner, Olney and Carpenter, 


Company, Alton; James Drage, 
Angola; George Scutt, 


Secretary, Rochester. 


Inc., 


Treasurer, 


Morton; 


New York Meeting Draws 
Record Attendance 


The trend toward record attendance 
established at earlier state and regional 
association conventions this Fall, was 
evidenced at the 69th annual convention 
of the New York State Canners and 
Freezers Association held at Buffalo, 
December 9 and 10. Last year conven- 
tion officials spoke of an attendance of 
approximating 1,000. This year the 
figure used was 1,200. In speaking of 
attendance, it should be noted that many 
New York processors bring in employees 
and their wives for the dinner-dance 
only. From the stand point of the con- 
vention itself, attendance here is about 
on a par with Wisconsin and the Tri- 
States. 


The backbone of the New York Asso- 
ciation is a strong committee system. 
There being held annually some 60 or 65 
committee meetings. The annual con- 
vention itself provides that all important 
opportunity to get together socially and 
discuss business informally. The pro- 
vram iself consisted of one short busi- 
less meeting and two general meetings 
\ th big name speakers as the attraction. 


it will be recalled that New York was 
te first state association to change its 
me to include the freezers. Here at 
69th annual convention it was 

' adily apparent that canners and freez- 
~~. are all one big happy family. On 
t program was John Baxter, Presi- 
it of the National Association of Fro- 
Food Packers, and perhaps better 
own as a canner, at least to the not- 
.-old-timers, and Ed Willkie, President 
the National Canners Association who 
also a freezer as well as a canner. 
s0, very much in evidence were Carlos 
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Campbell, Secretary of NCA and Larry 
Martin, Secretary of N.A.F.F.P. It is 
interesting to note that approximately 
80 per cent of the volume of frozen 
fruits, vegetables and juices is produced 
by freezers who are also classified as 
canners. Good reason then why it may 
be termed all one big happy family. 
Competitive, yes of course, just as are 
canned peas competitive to canned corn, 
and corn canners competitive one with 
the other. 


THE DEBATE 


This reporters thoughts may be 
slanted, but everyone, it seems, is talk- 
ing about the present unhappy position 
of a good many small canners and the 
generally bright long term prospect for 
the industry. Outgoing association presi- 
dents, one after the other, have discussed 
this subject in special messages to this 
publication, in the past several weeks. 
The big name speakers at the New York 
Convention presented an interesting de- 
bate on the same theme. 


Retiring President Francis J. Miller, 
took the optimistic side, much along the 
same lines as his message reproduced 
on another page in this issue. Mr. Bax- 
ter dutifully recited the advantages of 
belonging to the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, and then in his 
own inimitable manner detailed the vicis- 
situdes of this ‘cussed’ business. For 
those who don’t know, John’s grand- 
father started in the canning business 
90 years ago, his father 75 years ago, 
himself 38 years ago, and his son, “God 
help him,” 12 years ago. Fancy beans 
and corn, he said, in terms of the pre- 
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war dollar are selling today at 60c a 
dozen (90¢ to $1.00 this time in 1939— 


Editor). He said that the only thing 
that saves us now and then is a war or a 
short crop, “Look at beans last year,” he 
said, “and God help peas next year.” 


Mr. Baxter didn’t provide the answer 
though he strongly hinted that maybe 
Government control was the only answer, 
citing as an example, statistics on pota- 
toes (and who should know more about 
potatoes than John Baxter) proving that 
growers actually earned many more dol- 
lars when production was cut as much 
as 50 per cent. 


Mr. Baxter was followed on the pro- 
gram by Harrell DeGraff, Babcock Pro- 
fessor of Food Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Mr. DeGraff disagreed strongly 
with Mr. Baxter, addressing many of his 
remarks to him personally, offering to 
wager that his son (Baxter’s) would be 
in the processing business for a long, 
long time to come. He said that the bean 
and corn situation was a normal one, 
that the food industry is extremely stable 
and has in its favor, not only the popu- 
lation growth, but the continuous in- 
crease in per capita consumption of pro- 
cessed foods due to the constant search 
for easier and better living. 


With these two under our belts, those 
of us who have been following Mr. 
Willkie on the circuit were especially 
interested in hearing what he would have 
to say the next day. Mr. Willkie has 
been continually stressing the theme that | 
there’s nothing wrong with the canning 
industry that can’t be solved by getting 
off our hands and going to work. Also, 
that the large canner has just as many 
difficulties, if not more, than the small 
canner. This he calls his “Sunday 
Speech.” And that’s the one he gave 
the New York Canners with modified 
references to Mr. Baxter and Mr. De- 
Graff. Neither one, he said, in his opin- 
ion, are entirely right. Mr. Baxter was 
a little bit too much on the pessimistic 
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side, and Mr. DeGraff on the optimistic 
side. Maybe we’ve heard Mr. Willkie too 
often, but it seemed to us that Mr. Bax- 
ter had taken some of the steam out of 
his delivery. 

The session was concluded by an ad- 
dress of Joseph F. Leopold of the Na- 
tional Association of Businessmen, who 
provided statistics showing that the Fed- 
eral Government is in every business 
imaginable. He urged support of a bill 
to come up in the next Congress which 
will provide open hearings for those with 
a gripe against government competition 
in business. 

Irv Wermont, a _ professional enter- 
tainer earned the admiration of the 
audience ‘with an almost unbelievable 
demonstration of memory and mental 
telepathy. 


SAFETY AWARDS 

Except for the report of the treasurer 
Mike Regan of Growers and Packers Co- 
operative Canning Company, who re- 
ported the association in such sound 
financial condition that 10 per cent of 
the 1954 dues would be appiied on 1955 
dues, the highlight of the business meet- 
ing was the presentation of awards to 
winners in the Association’s first annual 
accident prevention campaign. Actually, 
this event was easily the highlight of 
the convention and your reporter is em- 
barrassed not to have the details in time 
for this issue. A special photograph of 
the winners was made for this publica- 
tion, but unfortunately our wires have 
been crossed and neither photograph nor 
details are available at this writing. 
Suffice to say for the moment that Tom 
Atterbury, of the Birdseye Division of 
General Foods, who is Chairman of the 
Association’s Labor Committee has come 
up with one of the most valuable pro- 
grams ever offered by the Association. 
Relying on memory, there were some 20 
or more plants who operated in the 1954 
season without a single lost time acci- 
dent, and there were many, many more 
who received honorable mention for a 
minimum number of accidents. 

The object of the program, Mr. Atter- 
bury said, is first of all the elimination 
of human suffering, and secondly, cost 
reduction which is far greater than most 
businessmen realize. In addition to that, 
a good safety program increases morale 
and efficiency to an extent that cannot be 
measured economically. The prize award 
went to a Curtice Plant which has oper- 
ated continuously for 165,000 man hours 
without a lost time accident. 70 firms 
participated in the 1954 program. 


OFFICERS 


The new officers and directors are 
shown in the photograph accompanying 
this report. Continuing directors with 
terms expiring in 1955 are: E. J. Heher, 
M. E. Regan, B. G. Levin, and R. D. 
Waterman. Those with terms expiring in 
1956 are: James Tormey, Irving Green- 
wood, Edward Steele, and George Myers. 

The convention concluded with a din- 
ner-dance sponsored by the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplymen and Brokers. 


Georgia Canners Honor 


Food 


Approximately 175 to 200 members 
and associates of the Georgia Canners 
Association and its affiliated organiza- 
tion, Associated Pimiento Canners, were 
on hand for the two-day convention of 
the Georgia Canners Association held in 
Savannah, December 2nd and 3rd. The 
opening session was devoted to a review 
of the year’s activities by the several 
committees, and guest speakers included 
Reginald Royston, chief of the fruit and 
vegetable statistics branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
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Royston emphasized the value of the 
U. S. D. A. periodic crop reports to can- 
ners and dealers. 


OFFICERS 


H. Grady Langford, representative of 
Langford & Taylor, Meansville canning 
firm, was named president of the Asso- 
ciation, Albert Bloodworth, of Cherokee 
Products Company, Haddock, first vice 
president, and E. E. Miller, of G. M. Can- 
ning Company, Wayside, second vice 
president. 

The Canners group approved a schol- 
arship of $250 for an outstanding stu- 
dent in the food technology field in the 
state, following a speech by Dr. J. G. 
Woodruff, chairman of the food process- 
ing division at the University of Georgia, 
stressing the need for trained personnel 
in the food technology and canning fields. 


PIMIENTO PROMOTION 
Miss Helen McCully, food editor of 
McCALL’S magazine, was presented with 
a silver tray by the Associated Pimiento- 
Canners for “outstanding contributions 
in promoting the use of pimientos.” The 
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second annual award was presented to 
Miss McCully by J. Edward White, of 
the White Packing Company in Vienna, 
the outgoing president of the Georgia 
Canners Association. 


Miss McCully was the featured speaker 
at the luncheon meeting in the grand 
ball room, and her address, “The Ladies 
—God Bless Them,” described the typical 
Mrs. Consumer of today, her likes and 
dislikes, her wants and needs, with em- 
phasis on the highly important position 
canned foods hold in the modern house- 
hold. 


During special meetings, Associated 
Pimiento Canners pointed out that the 
pimiento crop, Georgia’s principal can- 
ning item, had fallen off to about 50 per 
cent of last year’s crop due to the drouth., 
E. J. Evans of Washington, district sup- 
ervisor of the Processed Foods Inspec- 
tion Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discussed the need 
for revising the grading of canned pim- 
ientos, and William W. Neal, of Lille, 
Neal & Battle advertising agency, re- 
viewed the year’s advertising and pro- 
motion activities for the Pimiento Can- 
ners and secured their approval of the 
1955 program. 


SPEAKERS 


Other speakers at the General Meeting 
were George B. Morrill, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, who is associated with the canning 
firm of Burnham & Morrill in Portland, 
Maine; William R. Bowdoin of Atlanta, 
vice president of the Trust Company of 
Georgia and chairman of the Georgia 
Ports Authority, and Harry Barton, of 
the American Can Company in New York 
City. 


Mr. Morrill spoke on “Canned Foods 
in our Modern Economy,” pointing out 
that Georgia’s 48 firms operate 54 can- 
neries and process about 107 different 
foods. Georgia also leads the nation 
in pimiento acreage with 20,000 acres 
planted in 1954. This record in produe- 
tion and merchandising ought to be car- 
ried over to all canned foods, Mr. Morrill 
stated. Slides of the National Canners 
Association Annual Report on Consumer 
and Trade Relations were shown to il- 
lustrate their program to promote the 
sale of canned foods. 

Mr. Bowdoin spoke on the sul) ject 
“Georgia—Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow,” citing the progress mad: in 
the past and being made today by the 
expansion of industry, agriculture ind 
commerce in Georgia and by the cou: age 
and determination of its citizens. 

Mr. Barton echoed Mr. Bowdoin’s view 
of the future, stating that heights not 
yet visualized are in store. 
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PROMOTIO 


MONTH-LONG RADIO PUSH ON 
CHERRY WEEK 


‘The National Red Cherry Institute will 
“ioe-up” its National Cherry Week pro- 
motion in 1955 with extensive spot radio 
advertising in leading markets, William 
B. Powell, executive-secretary of the In- 
stitute has announced. 

National Cherry Week runs from Feb- 
ruary 15 through 22, and culminates in 
the widely publicized National Cherry 
Pie Baking Contest on February 18. 

The expanded radio campaign will be- 
gin a full month ahead of National 
Cherry Week to build awareness of the 
event, and to peak interest in the 28rd 
Annual Contest. 

Although the preliminary campaign is 
aimed at selling red cherries through all 
retail outlets, the emphasis will be on 
restaurant and bakery prepared cherry 
pies. 

“The National Cherry Pie Baking Con- 
testi,” said Powell, “exerts tremendous 
influence on the homemaker, It is our 
plan now to include emphasis to the 
restaurant patron and to the customers 
of bakeries and groceries the splendid 
quality and value of the ready-to-serve 
Cherry Pie. Accordingly, we will use 
radio programming in major markets to 
sell ‘Cherry Pie—the Queen of Desserts 
at restaurants and in the home.’ ” 

The month-long radio build-up will be 
used in addition to the regular promotion 
activities of the Institute on behalf of 
National Cherry Week. 
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ne Keystone Mushroom Company, 
I of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, one 
o! the country’s largest producers of 
cv ‘vated mushrooms has switched from 
Por labels to fully lithographed cans. 
A three styles of packs are now being 
m keted in the new’ cans produced by 
th American Can Company. 
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TOMATO AND CORN 
PACKAGING STORY IN 
CONTINENTAL ADS 


Continental Can Company, in three na- 
tional magazine ads, will tell how Pack- 
aging helps bring tomato and corn prod- 
ucts to America’s dinner table. The ad- 
vertisement, “Corn ... and Tailor-Made 
Packaging will appear in “Time” (Jan- 
uary 31), “Business Week” (February 
5) and “Fortune” (February). The 
“Tomatoes . . . and Tailor-Made Pack- 
aging” ad will be seen in “Time” (Feb- 
ruary 14), “Business Week” (February 
19) and “Fortune” (March). 

In each case, Continental outlines how 
many styles of both products are avail- 
able to consumers the year round, 
through the progress made in Packaging. 
The fact that constant research in food 
processing and packing plays an import- 
ant part in the Corn and Tomato story 
is also highlighted in the Continental ad- 
vertisements. 


HEINZ SAVORY SAUCE 


Heinz Savory Sauce, an adaptation of 
a steak and chop sauce which has been 
marketed in the past by the British 
House of Heinz, is now listed for U. S. 
national distribution in all H. J. Heinz 
sales branches. 


This new addition to the Heinz line 
will be advertised as a “spicy seasoner” 
that enhances the flavor of roasts, fish, 
game, poultry, gravies, sauces, curries, 
salad dressings, sandwiches, cheese and 
eggs. It is packaged in a seven and one 
quarter ounce bottle by Brockway Glass 
with screw cap by Aluminum Company 
of America and labels by Fuller Label 
and Box Company. 
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CHEEZEST 


Cheezest pasteurized process cheese 
spread is a high protein dairy food that 
is exeellent for sandwiches, rarebits, 
cheeseburgers, mac .roni, delicious cheese 
sauces and the like. 

Cheezest is packed under vacuum in 
ultra-convenient '% and 1 pound wide 
mouth glass refrigerator jars by L. D. 
Schrieber & Co., Inc., Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

Glass containers and vacuum closures 
are by Anchor Hocking Glass Corpora- 
tion, Laneaster, Ohio; labels by Gugler 
Lithographic Co., Milwaukee. 


NEW MERCHANDISING IDEA 


One of the latest in a long list of suc- 
cessful pickle merchandising methods 
may have arisen from a chance remark 
by A. J. Bischman, president of Consoli- 
dated Food Processors, Ine., Chicago, 
during the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association which 
was held in Chicago during late October. 

Mr. Bischman, speaking on “Mer- 
chandising Trends Affecting Pickles,” 
told of a grocer reporting the fall of a 
jar of pickles from a shelf. 

“The aroma from that broken jar sold 
10 jars of pickles before the owner was 
able to clean his floor,” he said. “Selling 
on smell may sound funny but it still 
makes a lot of sense.” 

Mr. Bischman later suggested to Wil- 
liam R. Moore, NPPA secretary, that 
retailers might be wise to open one or 
two fresh jars or packages at their pickle 
shelves each day. 

Taking the ball from there, Mr. Moore 
said the idea had a world of merit. 

“T never realized how much I missed 
one of mother’s old-fashioned recipes un- 
til I’d go home for a visit. The fragrance 
of one of her recipes was the thing that 
—as I walked through the front door— 
hit me first,” Mr. Moore said. 

“The same principle could apply to 
pickles. The affect of the aroma on po- 
tential customers could be an extremely 
positive sale factor. 

“Pickles? Aroma? Instead of being 
funny,” Mr. Moore said, “it could be one 
of the most serious and intelligent mer- 
chandising ideas in our business in a 
long time.” 
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The formal dinner dance presented an- 
nually by the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association for the canners in 
attendance at the N.C.A. Convention has 
been set for Tuesday, February 22, in 
the Main Ballroom of Chicago’s Shera- 
ton Hotel. Starting time will be 7:30 
P.M. Requests for tickets should be made 
at once to W. D. Lewis, Secretary, Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, 4630 Montgomery Avenue, Wash- 
ington 14, D. C. Reservations will be on 
a first-come, first-served basis. 


Pennsylvania Canners Associations 
Tenth Annual Fieldmen’s Conference 
will be held at the Nittany Lion Inn at 
State College, Pennsylvania, February 
2, 3, and 4, according to an Association 
Announcement. Other events scheduled 
in the Spring of 1955 are the Second 
Annual Canners Workshop which will 
be held at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
March 8 and 9, and the Fourth Annual 
Sales Clinic scheduled for Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pennsylvania, 
May 13 and 14. 


Charles R. Carry, Director of the 
N.C.A. Fishery Products Division since 
1946, has resigned to accept a position as 
executive director of the California Fish 
Canners’ Association, Inc., Terminal 
Island, California. His resignation takes 
effect December 31. 


Except for a three and a half-year 
leave of absence during World War II 
for service in the Processed Fruit and 
Vegetable Price Section in OPA, Mr. 
Carry has been with the National Can- 
ners Association since 1940. He served 
first in the Claims Division under Assist- 
ant Secretary Henry Loomis. Following 
wartime service in OPA, during the 
course of which he rose to the position 
of Chief of the Processed Fruit and Veg- 
etable Section, Mr. Carry returned to the 
Association where he and Miss Margaret 
Park were designated by Secretary 
Carlos Campbell to organize a new Fish- 
ery Products Division to handle the 
specialized problems of N.C.A.’s fish can- 
ner members. Mr. Campbell appointed 
Mr. Carry Director of the Division, the 
post he has occupied for the past eight 
years. 
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W. W. Adcock has been appointed 
Manager of the Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Branch of the Corn Product Sales Com- 
pany, according to an announcement by 
W. H. Gable, President. Mr. Adcock has 
been associated with Corn Product since 
1919. He served for several years as a 
salesman in Arkansas and Oklahoma and 
later became branch manager at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee and in 1944 went to 
Dallas, Texas to manage a newly opened 
office covering Northern Texas and 
Louisiana. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company has 
consolidated its sales and California pro- 
duction divisions in a new office and 
warehouse building in San Jose, Calif. 
The sales division had been located for 
years in the Matson Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. Only the company’s mainland pur- 
chasing office will remain there. 


James McGowan, Jr., chairman of the 
board, Campbell Soup Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., has been named a trustee of 
the Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, according to an announce- 
ment by board chairman Horace P. Liv- 
ersidge, chairman of the board, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. 


C. Carlton Colyer, has been appointed 
sales representative for the National Can 
Corporation in the Pennsylvania terri- 
tory, according to an announcement by 
John S. Morrison, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales. Colyer will headquarter 
in National’s Philadelphia office. 


M. J. Browning, of Mary Ellen’s, Inc., 
makers of jams and jellies, has been 
chosen second vice-president of the San 
Francisco, Calif. Sales Managers’ Club. 
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Finley B. Hess was elected Executive 
Vice-President of the Brockway Glass 
Company at the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors recently. Mr. Hess 
has been associated with the company 
since 1932 and until his recent promo- 
tion, filled the office of Vice-President 
in Charge of Operations. 


Dr. Spencer H. Davis, Jr., associate 
professor of plant pathology for the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station since 1948, will become associate 
specialist in the Rutgers University 
Agricultural Extension Service on Dec. 
1. In announcing the transfer, Dean 
W. H. Martin said that the Extension 
Service has long needed a program of 
educational work in the diseases of trees, 
field and vegetable crops. Dr. Davis’ Ex- 
tension Service work will parallel that 
of Dr. Leland G. Merrill, Jr., associate 
Extension specialist in entomology, who 
handles insect problems. 


Oriental Foods Inc., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, announces that effective immedi- 
ately the H. F. Curtis Co., San Francisco, 
has been appointed Sales Representative 
for the entire line of Chinese foods 
packed under the well known Jan-U- 
Wine trade mark, for the San Francisco 
area. 


Northwest Canners Association has 
scheduled a conference on January 12 
during the course of the annual conven- 
tion of that association with Food and 
Drug Officials. Purpose of the conference 
is to clear up a number of procedural 
questions with respect to the labeling of 
dietetic foods. Conference will be held 
at the Olympic Hotel at 4 P.M. immedi- 
ately following the sales conference 
which is scheduled for 2 P.M. in the same 
location. 


Best Foods, Inc., a giant in the food 
industry, has made arrangements ‘or 
taking over the Rosefield Packing m- 
pany of Alameda, Clif., in a deal p- 
proximating $6,000,000. The chief p: 0d- 
uct of the Alameda concern is pea:iut 
butter, with its Skippy brand rated as 
the largest selling brand in the Un ‘ed 
States. This year’s sales are expecte: to 
top the $17,000,000 mark. The Rosefield 
Packing Company will be operated by 
Best Foods as the Skippy Butter divi- 
sion, with J. M. Rosefield becoming a 
vice-president. 
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Guy G. Van Patten, one of the charter 
members of Hoffmann-La Roche’s Vita- 
min Division field staff, retired Decem- 
her 1 and new arrangements for com- 
pany representation in his former terri- 
tory have been announced by Paul J. 
Cardinal, Vice President, and C. C. Rob- 
inson, Sales Manager of the Division. 

Important milling trade contracts in 
the Minneapolis area will be handled by 
Mr. H. Gilmore Walter. Mr. Walter will 
continue to headquarter in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and to be responsible for Roche 
bulk vitamin business in Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Oklahoma and 
westward to Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Arizona! 

In Iowa, Mr. Van Patten’s duties are 
being taken over by Mr. J. C. (“Bud”) 
Lamping, Jr. He will also continue to 
be responsible for all of Wisconsin, part 
of Chicago and Northern Illinois. 


In the Chicago area, assignments will 
be taken over by Mr. Stanley T. Olds, 
who joined the Roche Vitamin Division 
last summer. Mr. Olds had been with 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard and was 
President of the Chemical & Allied In- 
dustries Association in Michigan. He 
will also be responsible for the Western 
half of Michigan and Northern Indiana 
territory which had been worked by Mr. 
Lamping. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Prof. Ernest Brown Babcock, recog- 
nized as one of the leading plant geneti- 
cists in the United States, and professor 
emeritis at the University of California, 
Berkeley, died December 8 at the age of 
77. Educated at the University, he 
headed the department of genetics for 34 
years. He retired in 1947 after 40 years 
of service. The Professor was the first 
resident employee of the UC Citrus Ex- 
perimental Statién at Riverside in 1907. 
Returning to the Berkeley campus the 
following year he organized and headed 
the Division of Agricultural Education 
and soon became a full professor of gen- 
eties. He developed the Babcock peach, 
2 variety better suited to California’s 
warm winter climate and this is still 
widely grown in the southern part of the 
‘tate. He was president of the Cali- 
‘ornia Academy of Sciences and four 

ears ago attended the International 
‘otany Congress held in Stockholm, 
‘Sweden. 


O. L. Gaither, a widely known leader 
| the California Olive industry, and re- 
‘ding at Lindsay, Calif., died December 
, at the age of 69 years. He was one 
' the original proponents of the olive 
rarketing program and was a member 
f the olive commodity committee of the 
_alifornia State Farm Bureau Federa- 
‘on. He was also chairman of the olive 
dvisory committee. of the Tulare County 
‘arm Bureau. 
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H. L. LINK 


Harold Link, well known Eastern Sales 
Manager of Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Corporation, Canning Machinery Di- 
vision, at Hoopeston, Illinois, has been 
made Eastern Operations Manager of the 
Machinery Division, replacing J. A. 
Cleveland who has retired due to ill 
health. In his new capacity, Hal will 
have charge of production, engineering 
and sales for the division in the Eastern 
part of the country. The appointment be- 
came effective November 15. Hal will 
continue to headquarter in Hoopeston, 
reporting directly to Cliff Wilson, Vice- 
President in-charge of the Canning Ma- 
chinery Division at San Jose. 


BEAN STATION MANAGER NOT 
CANNER EMPLOYEE 


The Internal Revenue Service has re- 
cently ruled that, under the particular 
facts of the case being considered, a man- 
ager of a bean station who acted for a 
canner in arranging with local growers 
for the production and delivery of beans, 
in distributing seed to the growers, in 
receiving, weighing and tagging beans 
delivered to the station, and in general 
assistance in the loading, was not an em- 
ployee of the canner for social security 
tax purposes. 


It was also ruled that the bean sta- 
tion manager, since he was engaged in a 
trade or business which did not qualify 
as “agricultural labor,” was required to 
pay social security taxes as a self-em- 
ployed individual on his earnings from 
these activities. 


The ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service was made public in Revenue 
Ruling 54-573, December 6. Copies of 
the full text of this ruling may be ob- 
tained on request from the Internal 
Revenue Service. 
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COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTION LIMITATIONS 
ARE REMOVED 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, December 13, announced the re- 
moval of previously proposed special 
controls on the production of some crops 
in 1955. The specific action. aimed at 
greater freedom of operation for farmers 
and made possible by changing condi- 
tions, is as follows: . 


1. Cross - compliance requirements 
among individual crop acreage allot- 
ments will not be in effect for 1955. 
(Under regulations announced last June, 
a producer would have been required to 
comply with all crop allotments estab- 
lished on his farm for 1955 in order to be 
eligible for any crop price support.) 

2. Previously proposed limitations on 
the use of acres diverted from allotment 
crops to produce commercial vegetables, 
potatoes and sweet potatoes will not be 
in effect for 1955. (Under a proposal 
announced last September, the 1955 
harvested acreage of this vevetable- 
potato group could not have exceeded 
the 1952-53 average on farms where one 
or more individual crop allotments were 
established, without loss of all crop price 
support eligibility.) 


The only production controls next year 
will be the required acreage allotments 
on basic crops, and marketing quotas 
when approved by farmers themselves 
by two-thirds vote in referenda. 

As provided by law, producers will 
have to comply with an established allot- 
ment next year to be eligible for price 
support on that crop, and quota penal- 
ties (if a marketing quota is in effect) 
will apply when an allotment is exceeded. 
Also, in accordance with legislative pro- 
visions, compliance with all crop allet- 
ments is a condition for eligibility for 
Agricultural Conservation Program as- 
sistance. But exceeding an allotment for 
one crop will not affect support eligibil- 
ity for another, and there will be no 
limitation on the use of diverted acres as 
a requirement for price support eligi- 
bility. 


Recent study, including consultation 
with all segments of the industry, shows 
that under present circumstances the 
proposed commercial vegetable - potato 
limitation would not be likely to accom- 
plish the results for which it was in- 
tended. With other controls relaxed, 
there is greater opportunity to grow dif- 
ferent crops and less pressure to plant 
vegetables and potatoes on diverted 
acres. 


“An important consideration, though 
not the major one in the decision to re- 
move cross-compliance and vegetable 
limitation controls, is the fact that these 
programs would be both difficult and 
costly to administer. It has been esti- 
mated that the administrative costs 
would have to run around three million 
dollars,” Secretary Benson explained. 
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When Canco’s full-color consumer advertising campaign 

in major magazines began last April, we knew the ads would 
receive a lot of attention from the public and from 

the canning industry. But even we were not prepared 


for the overwhelming success of this colorful campaign. 


Readership studies indicate that these ads are read by 
literally millions of women. When asked what the ads said, 
women readers responded with spontaneous comments 
like these: “Cans keep vegetables and fruits looking 


fresh”... “It’s easy to prepare a full meal out of cans 


these days”. ..“Canned foods are economical and convenient”... 


“The can can be left open—saves time and space”... 
“They only put choice foods in these cans.” 

Packers and retailers who have staged promotions based 

on individual ads im this series have written to tell us 

of their great pulling power. 

We are gratified to know that this consumer advertising 

is so enthusiastically received by the public—and 

so helpful to the entire canning industry. And we are 
planning to continue this unique program in 1955. 

Watch for announcements soon—you’ll want to know about 


our plans in time to tie in with your own brand promotion. 


Go first lo the people who are first! 
AMERICAN 


CAN 
COMPANY 


= 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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FROZEN CORN PACK OFF 


The 1954 pack of Frozen Cut Corn 
declined to 77,922,473 pounds, according 
to a preliminary tabulation prepared by 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. This total represented a 26 per 
cent reduction from the record pack of 
nearly 105 million pounds put up in 1953. 

The pack was sharply reduced this 
year both in the East from 21.3 to 14.6 
million pounds and in the West from 65.3 
to 42 million pounds. In the Midwest, 
however, production in 1954 was moder- 
ately greater than last year from 18.3 
to 21.3 million pounds. 


An analysis of container-size usage 
this year indicates a somewhat different 
pattern than in 1953. Retail sizes in 1954 
accounted for about the same percentage 
of the total pack as they did in 1953 
(42 per cent), but small institutional 
sizes showed a sharp decline in impor- 
tance—22 per cent of the total in 1953 
vs 12 per cent this year. Meanwhile, the 
bulk pack advanced from 36 per cent of 
the total in 1953 to 45 per cent of the 
total this year. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that repacking operations subse- 
quent to completion of the pack may 
alter the picture somewhat so that the 
shift in the pattern of container-size 
usage may not be as significant as it 
now appears to be. 


CANNED LIMA BEAN PACK 


The 1954 pack of canned lima beans 
totaled 3,951,576 actual cases compared 
with 3,377,230 cases the same basis in 
1953, according to a December 9 report 
of the National Canners Association, Di- 
vision of Statistics. All of the increase 
compared with last year occured in Mid- 
western and Western States. In those 
areas the 1954 pack totaled 2,277,868 
cases compared with 1,739,431 cases last 
year. The Maryland and Delaware pack 
in 1954 totaled 1,105,740 cases compared 
with 1,040,757 cases in 1953. While the 
pack in other Eastern States in 1954 
amounted to 576,968 cases compared with 
597,042 cases a year ago. 


About 75 percent of the pack, or 
2,947,095 cases were in 303’s, with 
526,009 cases in No. 10 cans, 471,098 
cases in 8 oz., 7,272 cases in Picnics, and 
102 cases in Miscellaneous sizes, 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Corn Moving Well At Retail — Heavier 
Tomato Buying Expected Early In 55, Unsold 
Products Scarce—Florida Tomatoes Offered 
—tTexas Beets Quoted—Pressure On Beans 
Continues—Peas Steady—Expect Downward 
Revision Of Citrus Crop Estimate—Hike In 
Maine Sardines Forecast, Softness In The 
California Market — Salmon Regulation To 
Continue—Tuna Tariff Complaint Filed— 
Export Market For Fruits Sought. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., December 16, 1954. 


CORN—With the retail price on stand- 
ards 2s at 10c per can and fancy 2’s 
at 25c there probably will follow a bulge 
in the buying trend. Shipments out of 
canners warehouses have been substan- 
tial so far this year, and running well 
ahead of last year. Standard whole ker- 
nel golden 303s were priced in some 
quarters at $1.05 with indications that 
firm offers would be accepted below this. 
In the Mid-West fancy whole kernel 
golden was quoted as low as $1.20 for 
303s, with standard cream golden offered 
at $1.00. 


TOMATOES—It is apparent that all 
that is needed is a broadening of the 
buying base in order to bring about a 
higher market, both at Eastern and 
Western distributing centers. However, 
this is not held likely to develop until 
after the turn of the year. Currently 
spot stocks are quite low and holders are 
quoting in the neighborhood of $1.25 for 
303s, for standards. In the Mid-west the 
market was higher at $1.35-$1.40 for this 
grade. On the West Coast canners were 
seeking acreage for 1955 production and 
offering $22.50 per ton on contract. This 
is about $2.50 per ton above a year ago. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Supplies con- 
tinue tight and where any offerings de- 
velop prices are strong. Trade interests 
here attending the New York State Can- 
ners and Freezers Convention meetings 
were reported as calling attention to this 
condition with the available quantities 
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unsold in New York said to be very small 
for this season of the year. 


For tomato juice, New York State pack 
offerings were around $2.40-$2.50 for 46 
oz., with Maryland canners asking about 
the same level. For fancy packs, Indiana 
and Ohio, the markets were quite firm 
and business was done in some quarters 
at around $2.35-$2.40 for 46 oz. 


Puree, paste, catsup and sauce were 
in small supply and many of the West 
Coast canners were entirely without 
stock. One Maryland canner offered 
some Puree, No. 1, 1.045 Sp.G. at 95c¢ and 
10s at $7.00 per doz, f.o.b. 


FLORIDA TOMATOES—There were 
some offerings of new pack tomatoes for 
prompt shipment on the basis of 95c for 
1s, $1.25 to $1.30 for 303s and $7.00 for 
10s, per doz. f.o.b. cannery. These at- 
tracted attention, but no important book- 
ings were reported. 


TEXAS BEETS—New pack offerings 
developed from that area for January 
shipment at prices that were considered 
favorable. On the basis of 303s, whole 
beets, fancy 20 count, were offered at 
$1.30, 12 to 15 count at $1.20 and 10 
count at $1.10, all per doz. f.o.b. For 
sliced beets mediums and fancy the of- 
fering schedule was $1.05 and standards 
$1.00. Fancy cut beets, as well as diced, 
were available at 85c per doz. f.o.b. can- 
nery. 


STRING BEANS—Supply is large, the 
demand small and the pressure from 
holders increasing. Standard round pod 
cut, green beans 3, 4 and 5 sieves, were 
offered at $1.00 for 303 and extra stand- 
ard $1.10-$1.20. Fancy round pod greens, 
2, 3, or 4 sieves commanded $1.50 al) per 
doz. f.o.b. 


PEAS—A steady position exists and 
the movement has been above tade 
ideas. There is the belief that the at- 
tractively priced offerings succeede« in 
moving substantial quantities fom 
shelves. Some feel that the next report 
covering disappearance for the season 
to December 1, 1954 will show a good 
total. For standard pod run or 4 sieve 
Alaskas, the market was in the neizh- 
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bor ood of $1.15 for 303s and $1.25 for 
extra standards. On standard 3 sieve 
Alaskas the price was $1.25 to $1.30, 
ext:a standard $1.35, extra standard 2 
sieve Alaskas $1.50 and fancy $1.75, per 
dov. f.o.b. For standard pod run sweets 
the market was $1.15 and standard 4 
sieve sweets $1.20, all per doz. f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—The general mar- 
ket position is very steady. Many inter- 
ests feel that the recent Government 
production estimate, especially on oranges 
was out of line and that the next report 
will show a total of all citrus fruits 
about the same as last season. The mar- 
ket action is based on this belief as well 
as firm prices asked by growers for 
delivery to canners processing plants. 
Demand has been moderate and not quite 
up to season expectations. However, 
many feel that with the processing of 
Valencias after the turn of the year that 
improvement will be seen. In a general 
way orange juice was offered at $2.25 
and blended at $2.02% for 46 oz., f.o.b. 
cannery. Grapefruit juice was $1.85, 
also for 46 oz. All were sweetened and 
unsweetened, per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 


MAINE SARDINES — There is talk 
that a price move to the basis of $7.00 
per case for keyless, quarters may be 


developed shortly. This would be a gain 
of 50c a case. It is based on the esti- 
mated small remaining stocks of unsold 
goods in canners hands and the increased 
movement noted at most of the con- 
signed markets. Despite the large pack 
there has been a good disappearance, 
trade interest point out, to date. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES—The pack 
continues to increase rather sharply and 
the offerings are also gaining rapidly. 
Meanwhile, the demand lags and the 
market is developing a soft price posi- 
tion. While the market was nominally 
on the basis of $7.00 to $7.50 for 1s oval 
mustard or tomato sauce there were in- 
dications that this level could be shaded. 
So far there has been no important ex- 
port demand for the product, such as 
prevailed in former years. 

Advices from Manila, Philippine Is- 
lands, were that plans were under way 
for the establishment of a $5,000,000 fish 
eanning factory. Operators of the can- 
nery, it was reported, proposed to main- 
tain a deep sea fishing fleet. 


SALMON—West Coast advices are 
that there will be another year of regu- 
lations enforced to maintain both can- 
ning and fishing within certain limits in 
Alaskan waters during the 1955 season. 


This means that the pack for the year 
will probably be in line with the 1954 
production. It also means, trade reports 
indicated, that prices will again be firm. 
On Puget Sound, however, this will be 
a cycle year for pinks and there are 
estimates now that the pack there may 
reach as high as 500,000 cases. Against 
this is the belief that the 1955 pack of 
sockeye salmon, will be well below that 
of the heavy 1954 yield. 

Meanwhile, there is not much demand 
in the market for salmon at this time. 
On the other hand the offerings are 
decidely small. No pinks are offered at 
least openly. Alaska chums, halves were 
quoted at $9.25 in some sections. Fancy 
Alaska red sockeyes were offered at 
$28.00 for 1s tall and $16.50 for halves, 
per doz., f.o.b. 


TUNA FISH—The main item in this 
market is the fact that the California 
Fish Canners Association filed a com- 
plaint with the Secretary of the Treasury 
stating that the current tariff rate on im- 
ports of tuna in brine are out of line. 
Most of the imports are of Japanese 
origin. There is a tariff hearing sched- 
uled to be held at Washington shortly. 

The spot markets were firm, but un- 
changed and there has been a fairly good 
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movement into various consuming 


channels. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — California 
canners are anxious to have established 
an export market for fruits, especially 
to England through private channels 
such as prevailed before the War. This 
season there is a shortage of many 
items, especially peaches and arpricots, 
but fair quantities of fruit cocktail] and 
other fruits could be moved, it was said. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Dull — Tomato Products Continue 
Strong — Tomato Trading Light But Prices 
Are Firm — Corn Prices Settling Down — 
Beets Strengthening—Peas Remain Stable— 
Citrus Prices Low—West Coast Fruits 
Remain Firm. 


By 


Chicago, Ill., December 16, 1954 


THE SITUATION — It’s a slow, dull 
market with trading at a minimum as 
the year of 1954 draws to a close. Trad- 
ing is simply a matter of fill in buying 
where canned foods are concerned and 
even the holiday items have ceased being 
interesting. There is also very little pres- 
sure for sales on the part of canners and 
this coupled with a minimum of trade in- 
terest makes for little in the way of 
news. Even price changes are lacking and 
current quotations are at a status quo 
with nothing to indicate anything differ- 
ent for the balance of the year. The price 
of orange juice has slipped to lower 
levels with grapefruit juice moving the 
other way to slightly higher levels. To- 
matoes and tomato products continue 
very firm and there is an undertone of 
strength to the market that indicates 
even higher prices after the turn of the 
year. Corn prices have stopped sliding 
and the market on beans appears to have 
stabilized. Other vegetables are un- 
changed as is the fruit market generally. 
The market on dry beans has been mov- 
ing upward on certain items and there 
has been some forward buying here on 
items like processed pork and beans and 
kidney beans in the face of advancing 
prices. Generally however, there is little 
trading of note and just about that much 
to report. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Continued 
strength is the order of the day where 
tomato products of any kind are con- 
cerned and those canners with goods to 
sell are not anxious sellers. Buyers here 
are having difficulty locating supplies of 
catsup or will have when they come into 
the market in anything like a normal 
manner. Extra standard grade is firmly 
held at $1.60 and $11.00 for 14 oz. and 
tens, with fancy at $1.85 and $12.00. 
Fancy tomato puice is held at $2.35 for 
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46 oz. and $1.20 for 2s and extra stand- 
ard juice cannot be found. Puree is also 
firmly held and ones are listed at $1.00 
where they can be found, with tens at 
$6.50. 


TOMA TOES—tTrading is on the light 
side but prices are firm on unsold stocks 
of which there isn’t too much. Standard 
303s are still at $1.35 to $1.40 with other 
sizes either unobtainable or very difficult 
to locate. Extra standards are offered 
at $1.45 to $1.50 for 303s and $8.75 for 
tens. If reports from Indiana can be be- 
lieved there are less than 40,000 cases of 
tens tomatoes still unsold in the state, 
which is going to make a pretty bare 
market come next spring. 


CORN—Prices still vary somewhat but 
at least they appear to have settled down 
for the moment. Fancy grade is offered 
at a low of $1.15 for 303s up to $1.25, 
with tens at $7.50. Extra standard is 
listed as low as $1.05 up to $1.10, with 
tens at $6.50 to $6.75, while standard has 
sold here at $1.00 and $6.00 with indica- 
tions the price on 303s has been shaded. 
Not a very pretty picture but that’s the 
way it is. 


BEETS — Chicago buyers are finding 
their orders for beets are being turned 
down by some canners and that offerings 
are very much on the slim side. A num- 
ber of canners are sold up almost com- 
pletely and most of them have been 
forced to pro-rate earlier bookings. As 
a result, prices are slightly higher and 
the market is one of strength. Fancy 
sliced beets are quoted at $1.20 to $1.25 
for 303s, and $6.00 to $6.25 for tens. It 
will be a bare market when another pack 
rolls around. 


PEAS—tThis has been a stable market 
right from the start and price changes 
have been at a minimum since opening 
prices were announced. The statistical 
position of peas also appears to be in 
line with consumption with certain sieve 
sizes on the short side. Fancy ungraded 
sweets are selling at $1.55 for 303s, while 
fancy three sieve Alaskas are moving at 
$1.65. Standard 4 Alaskas are at a mini- 
mum with prices at $1.20 for 308s and 
$6.75 for tens. 


SPINACH—Judging by the difficulty 
in getting orders for California spinach 
confirmed, canners in this area are 
reaching the bottom of the barrel. Prices 
quoted here are on the basis of $4.50 for 
tens, $1.45 for 2%s and $1.00 for 303s. 
The situation in the Ozarks appears also 
to be in good shape and prices from that 
section of the country are generally listed 
at $1.15 for 303s, $1.65 for 2%s and $5.50 
for tens. 


CITRUS — Orange juice prices have 
slipped to where fancy juice can be pur- 
chased for a low of $2.25 up to $2.35 for 
46 oz. tins while grapefruit juice has 
moved up to a bottom of $1.85. Blended 
is unchanged at $2.05 to $2.10. The 
USDA just this month reduced the 
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Florida orange crop estimate to the ture 
of 5,000,000 boxes now indicating a total 
of 49,600,000 as compared to a total of 
48,000,000 for last season. The grapefruit 
estimate of 15,000,000 boxes remains un- 
changed. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Routine 
shipments from the Coast seem to be the 
order of the day currently although the 
market continues firm. Only scattered 
small lots of Cling peaches are offered 
with prices of $1.70 basis 2% choice and 
$9.65 for tens. Apricots are still mostly 
on the short side but are somewhat more 
plentiful than Cling peaches. Current 
offerings show choice whole unpeeled at 
$2.75 for 2%4s, and $1.75 for 303s, with 
unpeeled halves at $2.05 for 303s, $3.20 
for 2%s, and $11.40 for tens. Offerings 
of cocktail are limited with a few small 
lots of choice listed at $2.15 for 303s, and 
$3.35 for 2%s, while tens are at a pre- 
mium, as little is available in the latter 
size. No change in the pear situation 
as prices are still on the basis of $3.50 
for 2% choice and $12.65 for tens and the 
trade are having trouble finding what 
they would like in the way of standards. 
All in all, it’s a market that appears to 
be in an excellent position and from all 
appearances it should stay that way. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Movement Continues Satisfactory — Dry 
Beans Quiet—Fruits Scarce—New Tomato 
Products Lists—— Applesauce Unsettled — 
N. W. Carrot Season Ended — Large Pack 
Sardines Not Moving—Salmon 
Movement Good. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., December 16, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Canners seem well 
pleased with the manner in which their 
products are moving in this, the last 
month of the year. Quite a satisfactory 
volume of sales is being reported, with 
shipments also keeping up well. Prices 
remain almost without change, especial! y 
on fruits, and no changes in lists are 
looked for until the turn of the yea”. 
Even then, changes, if any, are expectc | 
to be of a minor nature. Weather co: - 
ditions have been highly satisfactory | f 
late for agriculture. Most crops have 
been harvested without loss, with rails 
late in November making possible ea! 
winter cultivation of orchards. The. ° 
rains have also been of benefit to olive, 
the harvesting of which is still und: 
way in some districts, and also to citri ; 
crops. So far there have been no killi) 
frosts. 


DRY BEANS—The California / 
bean market is reported as having bee : 
rather quiet during the past week, wit 
canners making only small purchases fo 
immediate requirements. Prices averag 
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MARKET NEWS 


al ut 7 per cent lower than a year ago. 
M st of the sales to canners in recent 
weeks have been of Small White and 
he dings in the hands of growers are 
qu te limited. The few sales of late have 
been largely in the $10.50 to $10.65 
range. 


“RUITS—The movement of canned 
fruits in recent months has been quite 
hcavy and buyers are finding it neces- 
sary to shop around to locate some items. 
Apricots have been moving well and in- 
quiries reveal that No. 2% fancy halves 
ave searcely to be found below $3.50 a 
dozen, with some canners holding for 
$3.60. Cling peaches are also in a firm 
position, the pack having been much 
smaller than had been expected. The 
outlook is for a closer cleanup of this 
fruit than in several years. Most sales 
of No. 2% fancy halves are at $2.90. 


The demand for Elberta freestones seems 
to be growing steadily with $3.35 the 
general price for fancy in No. 2's. 
There is no scarcity of any wanted sizes 
or grades in Bartlett pears, according 
to reports, with a steady and fairly 
strong movement of this fruit. Canners 
are showing interest in a call for a pub- 
lic hearing on a proposed marketing 
order for the shipment of fresh Bartlett 
pears next season. 


TOMATOES—Some new lists of can- 
ned tomato products have been brought 


out of late by packers of featured brands 
but these vary in few respects from lists 
adopted in November. In general, to- 
mato juice is still priced at $1.20 for No. 
2, $2.57 for 46 oz. and $4.90 for No. 10. 
Tomato sauce in buffet size is priced at 
75 cents, with tomato paste in the 6 oz. 
size priced at 93% cents. Some canners 
have withdrawn for the time being on 
tomato sauce in No. 10 and on puree in 
this size. Even in November, some can- 
ners had withdrawn on these two items. 


APPLESAUCE — Canning of apple- 
sauce in both California and the Pacific 
Northwest is still under way, but on a 
very limited scale. There has been quite 
a good movement of this item since the 
season got under way in late July, but 
the price situation continues to be an un- 
settled one. Some canners report sales 
of No. 303 fancy at $1.55 and choice at 
$1.45, but there are also reports of out- 
side applesauce being sold at as much 
as 10 cents a dozen lower. 


CARROTS—tThe canning season on 
carrots in Oregon has come to an end, 
with snows and heavy rains in some dis- 
tricts. The pack has been about a nor- 
mal one, with canners able to follow a 
schedule of styles and sizes to conform 
to market demands, something not al- 
ways possible. Canning is still under way 
in California where operations are 
closely geared to conditions in the ship- 


ping market. When this market is un- 
satisfactory, canning is stepped up and 
when prices advance in the fresh mar- 
ket, canning is slowed down. 


SARDINES—Good catches of Cali- 
fornia sardines continue and for the sea- 
son to December 9 a total of 58,851 tons 
had been delivered to canners at San 
Pedro, Long Beach, Monterey and San 
Francisco. Last season, to a correspond- 
ing date, but 1,963 tons had been deli- 
vered, or more than 50 times as much 
this year. Canners note, however, that 
the demand for the canned product is 
not keeping pace with the improved 
eatch and suggest that the general pub- 
lic has been weaned away from this item 
once so popular. A promotional cam- 
paign to direct attention to the fact that 
California sardines are once move avail- 
able has been suggested. Sazdines in 
tomato sauce in 1-lb. ovals are offered 
in the price range of $6.75 to $7.25 per 
case of 48 cans. 


SALMON—The movement ec” canned 
salmon has been greatly improved by the 
promotional campaign launched earlier 
in the year and unsold stocks ave much 
smaller than in recent years. Most of the 
sales of Alaska pack reported of late 
have been close to $28.00 a case on No. 1 
talls, $16.50 on halves; $21.00 on pinks 
No. 1 talls, $13.00 on halves, and $15.50 
on chum talls, and $9.00 on halves. — 
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RICHARD 


(Continued from Page 6) 


profitable both to the producer and the 
processor. Now that farmers are inter- 
ested in maintaining their annual dollar 
income, they will be receptive to im- 
proved programs of cash return for fruit 
or vegetable crops. 


The processor should plan carefully 
his program to fit his particular cireum- 
stances. The entire program should be 
planned with the thought of service. 
Growers must always feel the responsi- 
bility for production to appreciate the 
feeling of successful achievement. The 
program of the processor doing the job 
or financing it either with money or 
materials is generally unsound. The 
grower will put forth his best effort on 
the crop where his own time, efforts and 
money are used. 


Every step from contracting to final 
delivery should be included. The largest 
yield of the best possible raw materials 
will provide the greatest return to the 
grower and at the same time give the 
processor the kind of materials he wants. 
This program should be planned to make 
the grower satisfied and cooperative. 
Some steps where service should be plan- 
ned and programmed are given below. 


THE PROGRAM 


1. Contract. The contract should be a 
fair and completely understandable con- 
tract covering the working arrange- 
ments, the standards for raw material, 
price, delivery and payment. 


2. Price. Prices must be competitive to 
other crops within the area and such 
that the processor can produce profits to 
provide the grower a continuing market 
for the raw materials. 


3. Field Selection. Field selection 
should be done in respect to soil fertility, 
drainage and other natural conditions. 
With growers who are continuing from 
year to year, selection and rotation of 
crops should be planned for a few years 
in advance. 


4. Selection of Seeds and/or plants. 
The correct seed or plants should be 
recommended to the grower based upon 
the kind of product the processor intends 
to pack. They should be selected on the 
basis of the best plants for the area in 
which they are being used to obtain best 
quality and largest returns. 


5. Cultural Practices. The serviceman 
should aid the grower in selecting the 
correct amounts of the right kinds of 
fertilizer. He should advise and recom- 
mend the best planting and cultivating 
habits, keeping the farmer up-to-date 
with all new advancements in fertiliza- 
tion, planting and cultivating. 


6. Protecton Program. The grower’s 
serviceman should work out with the 
grower the best known plan of spraying 
or dusting, and suggest the best mate- 
rials, taking into consideration the ef- 
fectiveness and the cost. This program, 
too, must be kept up-to-date. 
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7. Harvesting. The serviceman should 
work with the producer advising and 
helping to supervise the leaders of the 
harvesting crews. High quality and high 
yield should be foremost in both of their 
minds. 


8. Delivery. Delivery can be made 
pleasant and profitable to both the 
grower and processor if a well-organized 
schedule system is used. Higher quality, 
fresher raw materials can be received in 
much less time if correctly scheduled in 
advance of delivery. 


9. Financial Report. The financial re- 
port at the close of the crop with the 
final payment has many advantages. It 
gives the grower a clear-cut picture of 
just what his costs are, as well as the 
net he has over and above these costs. 
If there are questions, it allows for them 
to be settled immediately while all tran- 
sactions are fresh in the minds of both 
the grower and the fieldman. 


10. Grower Visits. Throughout the en- 
tire contracting, planting, cultivating 
and harvesting season, visits must be 
kept short and to specific problems at 
hand. A visit after the final report and 
before the next contracting season may 
prove valuable in many respects. It 
allows the fieldman to become better ac- 
quainted with the over-all habits and 
practices of the grower. It allows him 
to discuss mistakes if there were any in 
the previous year, and to advance the 
over-all building program which is bene- 
ficial both to the grower and the proces- 
sor. These visits may make the job 
much easier during the busy season. 


The above program, if planned and 
followed with reasonable judgment by 
growers’ servicemen, will not only guar- 
antee a better crop of better quality raw 
products, but will build satisfied growers. 


Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America, national trade association for 
the retailer-owned and whole cooperative 
food industry representing 110 ware- 
houses servicing more than 27,000 inde- 
pendent retailers will hold its Annual 
Convention at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans, Feb. 13-16, 1955. J. C. Con- 
reux, President, CFDA, and President, 
Associated Grocers of St. Louis, has an- 
nounced that the Cenvention theme will 
be “Dynamic Retailing Through Ware- 
house Leadership.” The three-day ses- 
sion will feature visual presentations 
and case histories of successful ware- 
house operation and their application to 
retail merchandising. The development 
of service programs for retailers with 
particular emphasis on advertising, sales 
promotion, engineering, and _ contact 
services will be featured at the Con- 
vention. More than 700 managers, buy- 
ers, executive staff of retailer-owned 
warehouses, retailers, and members of 
nationally advertised food manufac- 
turers will attend this Annual Con- 
vention. 
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CANNERS 
SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 3-5, 1955—ONTARIO Foop 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION IN COOPERATION 
WITH ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Annual Fieldman’s Conference, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 


JANUARY 11-13, 1955—ANNUAL CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Illinois Canners Associa- 
tion & University of Illinois, Campus 
of University of Illinois, Urbana, II]. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1955 — 1owa-ne- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — IOWA 
STATE COLLEGE, Annual Canners Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Man- 
agement Work Shop, University of 
Maryland, 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Fieldmen’s School, University of Mary- 
land. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 1, 1955— 
OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Annual Canners and 
Fieldman’s School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1955 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 2-3, 1955 — OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY, Canners’ Short Course, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 2, 3, 4, 1955—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 10th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Nittany Lion Inn, 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1955 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Manufac- 
turers, Kellogg Center, Michigan Stte 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


MARCH 8, 9, 1955 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Second Annual 
Canners Workshop, Yorktowne Ho °l, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


MARCH 9, 1955—TRI-STATE PACKEXS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales Clinic, Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


MAY 138, 14, 1955 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fourth Annual 
Sales Clinic, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pennsylvania. 
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